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the introduction only, which sketches the history of the subject and 
defines its fundamental terms. In the rest of the volume Erben traces 
the history of chanceries and the development of the external and 
internal characteristics of charters down to the close of the Middle 
Ages, leaving for the second part the important topic of private docu- 
ments. The use of the comparative method throughout brings out much 
that is suggestive , although this form of treatment has its drawbacks if 
one wishes to follow the development of a particular type of documents 
such as those of the French kings. The doctrine is scholarly, the bib- 
liographical material is excellent, and the references to facsimiles under 
each heading will prove especially helpful. Altogether the manual 
must be pronounced an excellent member of the useful series in which 
it appears. 

Charles H. Haskins. 
Harvard University. 

The Economic Development of a Norfolk Manor, 1086—1565. 
By Frances G. Davenport. Cambridge University Press, 1906. — 
xii, 106, cii pp. and map. 

Few attempts have been made to deal with the history of single 
manors in England during the mediaeval period from the standpoint 
of modern scholarship. Some of the more important writings on 
the subject have been cross-sectional in character, treating of condi- 
tions at a given period and drawing their evidence from widely scattered 
sources. Generalizations based on varied and isolated materials are 
liable to constant modification, and the need of studies in the contin- 
uous history of single manors is manifest to all. In her investigation 
of the records of Forncett Miss Davenport has shown what can be done 
in this direction, and her results, as far as they go, are unimpeachable. 

Though the accessible mass of manorial records in public or private 
possession in England is very voluminous, it is a matter of no small 
difficulty to discover among them a continuous series for a particular 
manor during the mediaeval period. Few will ever have the good fortune 
to study such a beautiful series of rolls as that which Mr. Pell placed in 
the hands of Professor Maitland, and from which the latter wrote his 
paper on the manor of Wilburton. In most cases the student will have 
to search, as did Miss Davenport, a dozen different depositories before 
finding the desired material, and even then the series will probably be 
far from complete . Miss Davenport is particularly unfortunate in that she 
has been unable to discover any records either for the years 1308-1375 , 
a time of great changes in the organization and administration of the 
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manor, or for the years 1379-1399, when the Peasants' Revolt and its 
accompanying disorders were the most significant economic events of 
the time. The latter break in the sequence is much to be regretted, 
because Forncett was situated in the neighborhood of one of the most 
interesting of the peasants' uprisings. 

Miss Davenport's study is thorough and impartial. Her comparison 
in the opening chapter of an Elizabethan survey with the entries regard- 
ing Forncett in Domesday makes clear the topography of the vill, the 
territorial development of the manor, and the distribution of tenants 
and tenements, both free and servile. This chapter is preceded by an 
admirable map. Chapters ii-iv describe the demesne — lands, buildings, 
officials, servants, cultivation, crops, hay, pasture, wood, manure, live- 
stock, mills , receipts, expenses, rents and works— -during three periods , 
1270-1307, 1376-1378, 1400-1605. Chapters v-vii cover the 
tenants and their lands, status, services and payments, for the years 
1272-1306, 1376-1378, 1400-1575. A final chapter discusses the 
question of population, and is followed by a number of appendixes, 
chiefly documentary. 

Upon the demesne, during the first period, conditions remained 
stationary, but differed in some interesting particulars from those which 
appear to have prevailed elsewhere. The area of the average tenement 
was small, showing overpopulation in 1300; the manor house seems 
palatial for so small an estate ; the arable lands to an unusual extent 
lay outside the open fields and were apparently cultivated in large part 
continuously without fallowing ; hired farm laborers were more numer- 
ous than has been commonly supposed for this period ; and the practice 
of selling large quantities of wheat, barley and peas off the estate and, 
occasionally, of drawing on the stock or food of other of the lord's 
manors to make up deficiencies at Forncett seems exceptional. One 
is struck also with the abundance of money at Forncett, as seen in the 
high rents paid by treeholders and sokemen and in the number of 
nativi paying chevage. Miss Davenport thinks that this was due to 
the nearness of Forncett to the city of Norwich. If so, it shows the 
importance of studying each manor by itself and of taking into account 
all the local influences before drawing final conclusions. 

After 1306 important changes took place, which are recorded in the 
rolls of 137 6- 1378. Population had decreased, labor-services had 
consequently decayed or were difficult of exaction, and the lord had 
been forced to lease or farm his buildings, gardens and arable land. 
A great reduction in the number of resident officials was consequently 
made, and the direct interest of the lord was limited to a few buildings, 
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the pasture and the waste. After 1400 these changes proceeded more 
rapidly ; the leases were for longer terms and finally became tenures at 
fee farm. By 1406 nearly all the demesne had been converted into 
leasehold, and the old system passed into its final transformation. 
Even the manor house had disappeared before 1491. 

Equally important changes appear among the tenantry and the 
tenements, though the evidence on this point is less definite and satis- 
factory. Freeholders, sokemen and customary tenants made up the 
population. Of the freeholders little seems to be recorded ; they were 
numerous and did a small amount of labor, evidently on boon days 
only ; but freeholds decreased by conversion into soiled land during 
the fourteenth century. After 1400, becoming more conspicuous as 
the local gentry, freeholders began to acquire copyhold. The tene- 
ments of sokemen, who did little or no week-work, and those of cus- 
tomary tenants, holding five acres and less and doing week- work winter, 
spring and summer, had both become copyhold by 1400. For many 
reasons, death, infirmity, poverty, 'flight and failure to enter on the 
inheritance, large amounts of base land escheated to the lord during 
these periods and was let by him at a money rent. Such rentals 
increased as the population diminished, as the remaining bondsmen 
became more prosperous, and as the rents, high in the days of custom, 
were lowered by competition. At the same time the holdings increased 
in size as the tenants began to enclose their lands in the open fields, 
though there is but little evidence of enclosures for sheep- raising. 
The decrease in the number of bondmen was due to manumission, lack 
of male heirs and the flight of serfs from the manor, a point upon 
which Miss Davenport lays particular emphasis. By 1575 serfdom had 
come to an end in Forncett. On the question of population the evi- 
dence seems to show that during the period from 1376 to 1565 the 
numbers on the manor were only about half as great as they had been 
during the early part of the fourteenth century. It is manifest, how- 
ever, that this conclusion can have but a slight bearing on the question 
of the entire population of England. 

Such, in brief, are some of the results of this excellent piece of 
investigation. Though it leaves many questions unanswered, and 
though in some respects the picture is not as clear as we might wish — 
the sokemen still remaining something of a puzzle — we can but feel 
content with a work that is in the highest degree painstaking and 
scholarly. 

Charles M. Andrews. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



